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to an undebauched mind is.the task of making. i improvements on the éartix 
can be acquired from ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career of con- 
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<* 'TERMs. 
‘Tar Tennessee easier, is published monthly at 
; but $1 will be received if paid in ad- 
sents made w ithin three. m of the 
cement ofthe year will be considered in ad- 








“Alt subsoeiptions rast commentce with the year. 
ang subseri Edie wait al discontinued, but at the option ot 
arrearages are 


peo ater Oi taaeatiess in in any way Gbinibetn’ with 
onan een ressed. 


to"Enmer- 


ane 


| professiens? Do' we not'see the Literati, too, 
assdgjiited in convention, that they may the 
more effectually “Shed the lights of science 
upon the communify at large? And finally, 
do we notsee the politiciansassembling’ in 
solemn conclave, to devise the means’ of pro- 
moting the success and aggrandizement of 
their party? In short, every thing that has 


be add 
a Peenwh, lonecbaroagt Ten.,and im order to} beer achieved, of importaitce, has been done 


coe attention must be rosT PAID. 
According to: the decision of the Post Master 
Sea the Teunessee Farmer is subject only to 
fostage, viz: one cent for each number 
‘within the tate or withitt one hundred miles from) , 
Jonesboro’, out of the. State; one and a lialf cents to 
any. other part ofthe U, States. 
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COMMU NICATION. 











AN AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION, 
Mr: Editor: 
I propose saying a few words, through the 


by association. But as Yet therehas been no 
general agricultural effort of this characterin 
Tennessee. Herce our present deficiency 
in agricultural knowledge, _ It is time for us 
to arouse [rom our apathy. hy should we 
hesitate longer? 





The detalis of my plan for the proposed 


convention ateas follows, viz: 


Let the delegates be composed of practical 


medium of your paper apon the propriety of farmers and friends: to the cause, from every 


the citizens of Tennessee holding an Agré 
cultural Convention at sech time afd place 
astmay hereafier be agreed upon, to be com- 
posed of practical farmers and friends to the 
Cause: Atdoes seem tome, Mr. Editor, that 
jeastire Would be highly judicious, and 
“redound ‘to the'pétmanent good of the 
Itutal interests of the State. 
Conventions have always been found high- 
ly conducive tothe consummation of the ends 
ot whatever profession has adoptedthem. Al- 
mostevery other profession, but Agriculture, 
has been profited by means of conventions, and 
why should that longerlag behind? Do wenot 
see the proprietors of the Printing Press, in 
almost'€very State in the Union, assembling 
to deliberate upor the means of improving 
and advancing the interests of their crafi? 





Do wé not see the Physiciangand the Law-| 


yers each holding conventions investigate 


andexplore the mysteries of their respegtive 


part of the State, that is, from every principal 
town; and every civil district besides, to ap- 
point as many delegates as they may see pro- 
per. I would, however, suggest that the num- 
ber appointed should not be less than six at 
any place. My reason for having so many - 
delegates appointed is to secure a respectad'a 
representation, as but comparatively few of 
the number appointed will probably attend. 

I suggest the first Monday in February 
next, as a suitable time for the delegates. to 
meet, and propose the town of Murfreesboro’, 
in the county of Rutherford, as a proper place 
to hold the Convention.. I make the last pro- 
position, on account of its central position? 
The towns will have totake the the lead in 
appointing delegates: ‘They should in every 


case, have their proceedings published. 

Shall we, have the Canveation. or not? Let 
the Press speak out on this subject. What 
say ‘you, Mr. Editon, 6n this subject? And 
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what say the Editors of the different newspa-|valuab‘e crop. 
paper establishments in Jonesborough, Knox-| 


ville, Murfteesborough, Gallatin, Nashvitle,|' 


Columbia, Jackson, Memphis, and the other] can rarely be so treated wit 
towns in ‘Tennessee at which. there are] burned, : 


newspaper establishments? Let as hear 
from you all soon... A Farmer. 
Wilson: county, Tenn., Aug. 29, 1838. 


ng them, by pu 







s, Lam satisfied, the magst e ak mode t 
cestroy the principle of ve on, as they 
beimg mow- » 


After having been threshed, they should be 


strewed upon the barn floor—oceasionally 
stitred #f the quantity be large, during eight 
orten days, until they are perfectly dry—. 


‘We heartily advocate the adoption of thepeasure | ithout this precaution they would inevitably 
proposed above; and as our agriculture so wggenly| be heated. . “ae 


needs some united action in its hehalf—some ptblic 
recognition of its vital and paramount importance 
to Bive it itsproper prominence in the eyes of our 
whole population, may we not hope to see this. pro- 
position adopted and acted on by genéral consent.— 
As our correspondent asks “Why should we hesi- 
tate longer?” Are we not indeed, emphatically Aes- 
itating when we, are doing nothing colleetively or 
politically for the interests of agriculture ini onr,State, 
and while we see other States carrying out the véry 
measure now proposed—whose rich results invRe 
us loudly to similar action. We respectfully. re- 
quest an expression of opinion onthis subject, from 
the periodical presses inthis State—from our agri- 
cultural societies which may hold meetings this Fall 
—and from individuals throughout the State—who 
are‘invited to coramunicate their sentiments through 

the medium of the Tennessee Farmer. 
; Ep. ‘Tenn. Far. 





On Orchard Grass—Manner of Cultiva- 
tion—securing the seeds--Quantity sown 
— Season and mode—Causes of Fatlure— 
Product and value for pasturage and hay 
—its nutritive qualities and superiority 
over timothy, both when green and dry. 


BY LOYD JONES, ESQ. 

Dear Sir: L have cultivated orchard grass 
tor five and twenty years. My crops failed 
from the bad quality of the seeds, until they 
were secured by myself, When they are in 
thestate at which they can be shaken from 
the heads, the stemgare cut by a skilful cra- 
dler just above the under grass. After some 
ractice, he 1s enabled to catch with his left 
and the portions taken by the cradle, and to 
place them regularly as he advances.. They 
are immediately bound in sheaves large asa 
man’s leg. . Double swarths are afterwards 
mown With a naked scythe, to remove the un- 
der grass, and to leave at proper distances 
throughout the field, openings upon which the 
sheaves are shocked. They remain in this 
state from eight to ten days, until sufficiently’ 
dry to be carried tothe barn, where they are 
forthwith threshed to guard against heating, 


The under grass should all be mown for 
hay as soonas possible, afterthe seeds have 


but fora few days, it looses its nutritive pro- 
erties,—in fact dies, after having lost the 
cads) ‘Fhehay thus made, and properly 
secured, although necessarily harsh from 
having been allowed to pass th 


neat cattle. : 

The product of seeds varies from ten to 
twenty bushels peracre. [have had in a 
very favorable season, twenty bushels upon 
land which would not have afforded, I think, 
ten of wheat? ‘The product of this, as‘of alt 
crops, depends much, of course, upon the ‘sea- 
son, and the preparation of the land. he 
crop to which Ladvert, was purposely grown 
upon a poor soil, to show the excellence of 


it required very rich kand. 


seeds, and a bushel of orchard. grass seeds 
peracre in February, upon wheat or rye land. 
I should prefer their being sown with oats or 
barley,as the seeds could be covered more 
regularly with the harrew, ard their vege- 
tation would be secured. - I do not appre- 
hend injury from frost in early sowing; but 
I dread the effects of drought from late. [I 
have never suffered: from early, but ‘have 
generally had cause to regret the evils of Iate 
sowing. 

I consider orchard grass the best herbage 
for pasturage upon wupland—for hay it cer- 
tainly cannot be excelled.— Cabinet. 

Montgomery co., Pa. 





Prevention of Botisin Horses—-An em- 
igent farmer of Columbia county New York. 
“who has never less than 20 or 80 horses,” 
once stated to me, that “he always gave each 
horsea Small portion ofashestwice 2 week, 





Nhe great sofirce of injury td the seats of: 


q ~ A Former, 


and never had'a ease of bots im his Jife. 


o 





been harvested. Lf it be allowed to stand 


the stage. of its. 
rowth when most succulent and nutritious, E . 
1ave found good fodder, for both horses and ’ 


the plant, and the-fallacy of the assertion, that 


 L sow trom eight to ten quarts of clover 
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with cholic, may a: relieved by 
drenching them with about a quatt of com- 
mon saltand watet, made. as strong of the 
salt.as possible. It willalsoaflord relief in 
cases ofthe botts, and the symptoms of the 
two diseasesare often so similar, that it “is 
not easy to distinguish them. © It is always 
safest to avoid the administration of medi- 
cines of the qualities and powers of which 
weare ignorant.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Horen Cattle—A very simple remeny 
for relieving cattle that have eaten too much 
succulent food, consists in making aband of 
straw, and putting itin the animal’s mouth, 
and ng the ends up over the head, and 
making it fast behind the horns. © The ‘ani- 
mal will immediately begin to chew the 
band in orderto removeit, and, this process 
going on, will soon bring up the cnd from 
the first stomachs, and will give. relief, provi- 
ded the animat is kept in. motion, and the dis- 
ease has not advanced too far to be eurable by 
simple means. ‘This plan has often been re- 
sorted to with success, thongh it is believed 
itis not generally known.— Ib, * 





Burdon’s excelicntoiniment.—Yellow to- 
sin the sige of a hen’s egg, to be meltéd in an: 
earthen pot, overa slow fire, to which add 
the same quantity of bees-wax. When mel- 
ted add halfa pound of hog’s lard, and when 
that is dissolved, add 5 oz honey and 1-2 Ib. 
of common turpentine, and keep gently boil- 
inga few minutes, stirring all the time.— 
Take it offthe fire, and when it has cooled a 
little, stir into it 2 oz Virdigris finely powder- 
ed, then give the whole a few mitutes.gentle 
boiling, and pour through a seive for use. 

- Nothing takes fire out of a burn or scald 
in humaneflesh, so soon as this ointment; it 
is equally good for cuts.and bruises and putri- 
fying sores, and might be denominated: with 
propriety, the universal remedy. : 
Farmer's Cabinet. 

Mildew ow the Goosebcrry.—In February 
we had the ground about our gooseberry bush- 
¢s well saturated with strong pickle, and our 
gooseberries are perfectly.free fram mildew 
for the first time intwelve years. We beg 
here to abserve,that we err here,as in the most 
other kinds of fruit, in esteeming the larg- 
est asthe best varieties. The large goose- 
berry has generally a thick tough skin, w hile 

the best, and they are.generally ofa medium 
Size, have a smooth thin skin, indicative al- 


89, of goad flavopieaGultivatar. 


ws 


To make good Black Ink.—Rasped log- 
wood 1 oz., nutgall 3 0z.; gum Aarabic 2 0z., 
sulphate of iron (green eopperas) 1 oz, rain 
water 2 quarts. Boil.the water and wood 
together until the liquot is reduced one half; 
then add the nut-gall coarsely bruised, and 
when néarly cold add the copperas and gum; 
stir frequently for a few days; then let it set 
tle—then pour it offandeork it up close in 
a glags bottle—Practical Farnee. 
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To preserve Cabbage from worms.—Put 
powdered sulphur ia a gauze. bag, andshake 
itover.every cabbage, morning or evening 
while the. dew is on. - A second application 
insures their destruction or speedy exit, 

; | Sam. Reporter. 


- 





An excellent Pickle for Butter.-—\ pail 
Water—2 qts. fine salt—1-4-]b. loaf sugar— 
2 oz. salt petre well boiled and skimmed.— 
Cover the butter entirely with this. pickle, 
and it will keep sweet the*vear round.) 
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Broken skin.—Powdered. charcoal made 
into a paste with water, and applied to any 
sore place, caused bythe skin being rubbed 
off; will immediately allay. the smart; and ré- 
move inflamation. ‘ 





_ Hydrophobia-——A New York physician 
has discovered that a few drops. of any min- 
eral acid applied to the bite of any -rabid an 
imal, will prevent hydrophobia in’ the’ pa- 
tient. _'Phe acid will decompose the poison- 
ous saliva, and prevent, consequently, any 
injurious effects.—N. Y. Ezpzess. 





To burn chimneys.—For the following te- 
ceipt. we are indebted to the Western Lu- 
minary-—“E’or burning chimneys, throw a 
half pint of whiskey into the fire place.”— 
We beg leave heartily to“unite in this ret 
coramendation, even if it should not have the 
desired effect—D. Hoyt. 4 ‘ea 





To avoid Bee-moth.—Let. your bee-hoyse 
and hives be kept well white-washed, also- 
‘he short boards on which each hive stands, 
narticularly the under side; on each place 
two or three quarts of fine earth, one par: 
salt mixed forthe hivetorest npon.. Change 
once or twice during the summer. [ found 
good cause toabandon placing bees on the 
ground, as had been recommended 20 years 
ago.— Cult. 





Avoid having anything to do witha speculn- . 
tidn, ig wbich many have alregdy engaged. 
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Jonesborough, October 1, 1838. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—NO. I. 


forms aii apt ille 
troducing other im 
have been tested and approved in other se¢- 
‘tions of the country. . These imp!ements arc 






implements whicli 


- One ofthe most signal indications of the|numerous, and we propose noticing a few of 
advancement of agriculture, at the present |them in this and.a succeeding number... We 
day, is. the very great improvement which |instance, in the first place, 


has been effected in the many implements 
which the husbandman uses in the very va- 
rious labors of his vocation. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
This implement is greatly esteemed in the 


Although the} Northern States, where it is deemed indispec- 


progress of this art has been emphatically} sable in working corn, roots, &¢. It is.also 
slow, there-certainly is some contrast in the) called “the horse hoe,” from the fact that, ad- 
improvements of the present. age, and the/mitting a near approach to the young corn, 
practices of the, primitive periods of the carth’s it is a partial substitute for iand-hoeing,, that 
history, when the plough was‘ the forked} most tedious part of the labors of the corn 
bratich of a tree tied to the horns of a cow,|crop. We should think this implement es- 
and the other implements of husbandry of] pecially adapted tothe hilly landsof this State. 


like rude character and construction... Most 


acertain great mavat the North would call 
them “labor-doing”’) machines of great value 
and. efficiency; and the farmer who neglects 
their use,. may in vain expect, other things be- 
ing equal, to compete with the more enter- 
prising member of the profession- who enlists 
it his aid this; among other, available means 
of accomplishing the most labor with the least 
expenseand loss of time. 

The introdaction-of a number of these im- 
provements into our State yet remains a de- 
sideratum of great-importance—involving in 
fact some of the most valuable modern, isn- 
provements in tilling the soil,.and. economiz- 
ing the labors and the products of the farm. 


It is true that, in thissection of country, as 
an implement of the first importance;we have 
good ploughs. Many intelligent farmers in 
this region exprese the. opinion that the ori- 
ginal cast-iron Davis patent cannot be bétter- 
ed, and that every modification of it (and they 
are almost without number) is so far ruinous 
of its good properties. ‘There is‘no doubt 
thatthe introduction of this one implement, 

- some 10 or 12 years ago, has greatly aided 
the advancement of our agriculture, and add- 


ed, immensely, to the products and the im- 
provement ofthe soit “This fact, we believe, 


The deep furrows of the plough, on our hill- 
of these improvements are labor-saving (ot as|sides, furnish every. facility forthe ruinous 
washings of our soil, which have so greatly 


impoverished large portions of out broken 
lands. 'T'p use of the cultivator, by leaving 
the surface of the soil more level after work- 
ing (resembling more’ the work of the har- 
row than the plough) would go far to obviate 
this great evil in our present system of til- 
lage. It is true that the corn-harrow,a very 
Peis ithe substitute for the cultivator, 1s used 
to some extent in. this section of country; and 
farmers who employ’ it in their corn crop 
know its great advantages in pulverising’ the 
soil and preventing its washing. The culti- 
vator, however, will. . undoubtedly, do more 
effectual work; and we greatly desire to wit- 
ness its-general introduction among us. 

As those ofour readers 'vho have not seen 
this implement, are no deubt generally well 
acquainted with it from description, it is unne- 
cessary to describe ithere. It might not be 
amiss, however, to add that great improve- 
ments have been made upon the original ia- 
vention, one of which consists in its construc- 
tion to'expand aud contraet at pleasure, so as 
to adapt itselfto crops planted at different dis: 
tatices in the row. 


ao. Ud “STRAW CUTTER. 
We need an improved implement of this 








“Severy generally a ‘adinitted by.ourfirmers, and |kind very. greatly. ° True, every farm almost 
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atting-box, which 
forms its \ nd laboriously,and 
is endured.only because comparatively little 
provender is.cut.up on the farm, and that lit- 
tle at intervals. A more perfect machinery 
would encourage the performance of more of 
this species of work on the farm,and the value 
of the provender fed to stock would be propor- 
tionably enhanced. Flay, fodder, corn stalks, 
straw, &e. areall greatly improved, as food 
for our domestic animals, by being chopped 
up. Some have even gone so far as to say, 
that provender is enhanced in value one half 
by subjection:to this process. ‘This, howev- 
er, ig an extravagant calculation; one-third, or 
one fourth would be the safer estimate. At 
any rate, few will be found to controvert the 
opinion that-a great saving would be accom- 
plished in this way, and the coarse provender 
on which we usually winter our cattle, ren- 
dered greatly more digestible and healthful. 
A number of machines of thi description 
have been patented-and presented to the agri- 
cultural publiz. But the machine generally 
known.as “Green’s Straw Cutter,” has the 
indisputable preference over them all... It_is 
an American invéntion—greatly esteemed in 
this country, wherever tried, and-has recently 
received a most flattering commendation in 
Great Britain—that land of highly finished 


farmingimplements. Itcutstwo bushels of hay 


per minute; feeds itself, and requires so little 

power to propel it, that astont boy can manage 

it. It can be had now, we believe, handsomely 

finishedjip the Eastern cities, for about $30. 
THE HORS? RAKE. 

It is really surprising that this very simple 
and yet truly valuable article, is not in gen- 
eral usein this country. Some indeed, may 
think it a small affair, to notice undet the 
the head of improved “Agricultural imple- 
ments.” Such, however, are’ generally the 
most.useful, because the most practicable im- 
provements; and, cheap and simple as it is, 
we doubt whether there is another imple 
ment on the farm, which, in proportion to its 
cost, accomplishes a greater eccnomy of la- 





tele of the kind; but it is somewhat complex 
in its construction, and more costly than the 
common Horse Rake, which answers all 
ordinary purposes. <A carpenter of commdn 
intelligence, if not the farmer Aimself, can, 
ho doubt, construct one of the latter. kind, by 
the following directions, ;which we derive 
from the Genessee Farmer : 
TNE COMMON HORSE RAKB, 

Is made of a piece of strong scantling, 3 

inches square and ten feet long, into’ which 
about fifteen teeth are inserted horizontally, 
and made of strong white ash or other tongh 
wood. The teeth should, be about 22 inches 
long, and one inch by one and three quarters 
atthe place of insertion, and tapering on the 
under side, so asto givethem a slight turn 
upward atthe’ point, to prevent their run- 
ning into. the ground while using. The 
draught ropesare attached to the end of two 
projecting pieces of wood parallel to the teeth, 
ateachendof thé rake, These projectin 
pieces should be about one third of the fength 
ofthe teeth. . Those unskilled in the use of 
the rake, sometimes attach the ropes at_once 
to the ends of the head, in this way.it becomes 
alinost entirely unmanageble.. The forward 
ends of the draught ropes aréto be fastened 
to the horse’s collar, leaving space enough 
between the horse and rake for the collecting 
hay.. Handles, are to be inserted in the 
head near the middle, for guiding the teeth 
and lifting the rake from the ground when 
necessary. 
In using this rake, instead cf the tecth 
moving onward upon their points’.as in the 
common hand rake, they run along flat upon 
the ground, passing under and collecting the 
hay; when full, the handlesare thrown for- 
ward,the rake emptied,and lifted over the wih- 
row foranother load” The rake thus passes 
backwards and forwards across the> field al- 
ways emptying opposite the Jast heaps, and 
thus forming regular winrows at rightangles 
with the path of the rake. A few hours 
practice will enable any one to-use'this rake 
without difficulty, the only skill required 
consisting in keeping the points .pf the teetl; 
just so. low as topass under all the hay and 
yet not run intothe ground. .When small ob- 
structions occur, the handles are depressed, 
thus causing the téeth’to rise, and tho» rake 
passes freely over. Large obstructions, ‘as 
stumps andstone ‘heaps,.require the rak« 10 
be lifted from the ground. " 





bor 


The'chieftecommendation ofthis kint of 
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vake is its chéapness. and simplicity. A'ciers; ravines and 
good one weed not cost more than two dol-| inaccessible ‘heig ich were. the daily 
ars. It may also be used on rougher ground) 1. of his pilgrimages and his labors.— 
than the tevolving take, as itis mote easily | 1 i, norof these, ‘however, that we would 
lifted over obstructions. Where the ground : ee ” nai 
is very uneven tha teeth should ‘be much }PoW speak. ‘Inthe memoir of his life by 
shotter. When one becomes well accustom-| W. 8. Gilly, M. A. the following passage oc- 
ed to the use of it, work maybe done nearly |curs: 
arf ihihin © ib 8 OLE S| O95 of pial ent tho val 
cree of hay, pat ofi€ Vieling neatly ‘three ley of Fressiniere, is the breeding and pastu- 
Seine Ae eee ona meadow of the. writer, |22g@ of cattle. Butthe winter is. so long, and 
? ° é ’ . 
were raked into winrows, by -eans of one of sone tracts of land capable of producing 
these yakes, in about six hour's, working time: | that re Rago oth Bice ai com h of 
"Tt possesses another anvantage over the re- gtass\hat can be raised ang “TWHRGS TNO Hay, 
volving rake—it may be used for ‘scraping oa very aa . Adty summer poet 
the winrows into Keaps for drawing, ‘and if am ma sh bar = pr ped 
the hay is stacked in the field, for. drawing}: ie due Le Ss ah or ae that 
the hay to ‘the stack. . A man. with a sake adi eeti of Pioht ie: ebete: eee tha’ 
and horse, not only raked the hay, but-drew|® Petrie nich inn reds Alger" - 
itat the same time to the stack, a distance of|OW° Patt w 4 SERUIS HRPTOV FR geamee (0 
from ten to-twenty rods, as fist ‘ae an: active snoely ~~ oe pe Pee tech wath 
inan could pitch witha fork. A hand ‘rake ae Buthe f aa the ee “diffi ater 
need scarcely ever be used on a meadow, as reser lai h 1x ©. yee Sey 
all the seaticred hay may be raked up in aj explaining tothem the simplest principles 
short tine, after the rést ofthe hay has been rs ‘ydraulies, and in persuading. his ignorant 
Avda GE isteners se the ees might rig to 
"The horse take is very useful in raking dia and fall, and mig . be daramed_ ua and 
bble-of wheat and eminently so in pulling istribgted, accordingly as it might be re- 
per Seat 2 ‘quired for use. he ‘imaginary expense 
rot ropes, have been attach.|Stared them in the face like certain ruin; and 
@i to the head of the rake, and have been = labor appalled them ap ty. «eg 
strongly recommended; but they diminish the}? © When their pe first a gee them 
“cies pyomenerengle d appear to possess to construct the func $ ea ort e oll 
noadvantage onthe whole; and. for gather- eon! eee Wr Gade " 
ing and drawing hay, are positively detrimen-|80° Ne Was obliged to tau them, that they 
rs were equally deaf to temporal and spiritual 
: i ‘ Pape ree counsel. Pointing to the rushing waters 
We design resuming this subject in our which were capable of being diverted from 
yext number. : |\their course tothe parched and sterile soil, 
Sites edt which he wished to see improved, he ex- 
BY a? gab “He Ne claimed, ‘you make as little use of those am- 
THE PREVAILING AV"RSION TO AGR pie streams as you do of the water*of life — 
TURAL (MPROVEMEST. God has vouchsafed tooffer you both in a- 
‘We greatly admire the character of that en-| bundance, but-your pastures, like your hearts, 
thusiastically bold and benevolent man, Felix te, rg with drought””—p, 223— 
Neff missioudry pastor of the High Alps,|“*™ ; it 
who labored so indefatigably, and indeed, fa-} Thereis a moral in the above incident 
tally to his own health and life,in that bleak which may not be inapplicable to the agri: 
and starrhy tegion, for the spiritual and tem-| culture of our own highly favored land. — 
poral good of its simple-minded inhabitants. Asthe contour of the human countenance is 
"There is the high charm of romance thrown | alike in cvery clime and latitude, so also, the 
around the incidents ofhis Alpine life, espe-|same want of reflection and cnterprise, tho 
cially when connected with the stirring re- same perverse blindness to his best interests, 
membiances of the blood of persecution so| the same abject subjection to habit and  re- 
copiously shed, and the battles so gallantly luctanee, to novel exertion, are invariably 


fonght for edtiseience sake gmong the gla.! visible in every tribe ard community of us- 
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ay lillers ofthe soil 
pr orci i this land of ight and civiliza- 
sion, who exhibit just thé same absurd terror 
of imprevement‘ia agricultural practice as 
the unteflecting grazier {if he may deserve 
the'name) ofthe High Alps? And how ma- 
ny farms have we, which need vhe hand of 
skill and enterprise to. redeem them from 
their “low estate,” just as urgently as the lit- 
de sterile patches of these mountain farmers? 
it is, indeed, a most lamentable reflection, that 
thereateso many . dwelling in the. midst of 
a8, who obstinatel y shut their eyes to thé 
light. whieh surrounds them—in their igno- 





a SS SNS) 


forts, in the most-important and honorable of 
all causes of a merely temporal charactet.— 
Ifthose labors do not tell immediately upon 





the cofamunity, and produce entire and gen- 


eral reform, they will undoubtedly be instru- 
mental in improving the practices of indi- 
vidual agriculturalists, whqse example will 
aid in that general improvement, which, a!- 
though slow in its progyess, we may never- 
theless, confidently anticipate. ,Let then 
“Improvement,” still ‘be the ‘watchword of 
one and all—a word which has atleast, one 
claim even-upon those who hate ‘all change 
or novelty ; for atiough our farming is un- 


rance, contemptaousl y disregarding the mo-|doubtedly rather better than that of the poor 


tives which address themselves to the strong-| dweller in the bleak Alps, still it is not_per- 


est passions of human nature, and turning fect, and: it will be a long long while, before 
away with unconcealed antipathy from the|any change of this spiritstitring motto will 


very sound of the term ‘improvement!’ 
Those, also, who are. endeavoring to pro- 


‘diaek change in this state of things, and to 
ameliorate the agricultural practices of the 


Jand, may derive a useful-hint from the sab- 


be necessary, 





* THE DRovGHT. 
The present has been the most unpropi- 
tious season for our Fall crops, we have had 


sequent progress of this enterprize of the|ft many years. The Spring came in and 


Pastor of the Alps, and its final result.— 


continued unusually dry and cold, and when 


Neff persisted with’ great tact, good’ temper the corn crops seemed to have revived. from 
and patience ia “his efforts to perfect his this back-set; and promised to do well, the 
coesiog quad wheat dt list ha had persuaded drought commenced and has continted al- 


these siaiple people to set to work, the acque- 


duct was soon completed, and the water dash- 
edinto the parched meadows, “amidst the 
joyful shouts of workmen anil spectators.” —| “eather and heavy frosts. 
Experiencing the benefits of this and _ other 
judicious improvements which he suggested, 


intheir agricultural practices, his disinterest- 
_{dulged. 


ed labors for their good, were then fully ap 
preciated, and he reigned triumphantly in 


their affections—whilst new resources seem- 


ed to have sprang up to these poor people, 


most. uninterruptedly until ‘within a fort- 
night past, when a copious shower fell-—but 
\was immediately succeeded by chilly cold 
Oursmail grain 
crops however, were abundant, thanks to the 
bounty of Providence! and no great appre- 
Kensions of any serious scarcity need be in- 
SPRING WHEAT. 

It will be remembered that we distributed, 
last spring, some Italian Spring Wheat, in 


and anew aspect td have settled upon the small parcels, for experiment, among our sub~ 


face of the country. 
So letthe Agricultural papers and socie- 


ties of the day, and all others who -are en- 
deavoring to elevate the agriculture of the 


Jand “net be weary in well-doing.” The 
results of their labors will be seen in due time 
and they will then command that gratitude 
and consideration so justly due to their ef- 


scribers. Weshould be glad to know the 
results in every case, and hope they will be 
communicated for insertion im the Tennessee 
Farmer. 





2S-A reply to enquiries relative to the 
preservation of roots through the winter, was 
prepared for this number, but crowded out, 
aad shallappear in the next number. 
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from. the Southern Agriculturalist. 


of the weather have been taken from authors 


cleuds, like smol 
PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. __|{is not far off, and i 
Mr. Eprror—The subjoined prognosties | ing. , 






will probably, 


7. No surer sign of rain than two different 


of ‘approved experienee, and ‘in many in-|currents of clouds,- especially if. the under- 
stances of much learning. Many, indeed | most flies fast before tlie wind: and.iftwo such 
none oftheir works, have, as I believe, been,appear in hot summer, 3 thunder storm is 


yepublished in this country, , for the editions gathering. 


from_which [ have drawn my information,|” 8 Cioudslike large rocks; great ‘show- 
are English.* This last conviction induces |ers. , 


meto send you this article,: which E had 
compiled for my own use,. ‘Fhe space al- 


lotted prohibits me from giving the causesof|er 


the respective prognostics—in each instance, 


9. If small clouds increase ; much raio. 
10. 1f- large clouds decrease ; fairsweath- 


11° Ingummer when the wind has beers 


however, the prognostic-can be explained by |south two.or three days, and/it' grows very 


the laws of nature. 
1. SIGNS FROM VAPORS OR MISTs, e 


1. If a white mist in an evening or night together with black onthe nethe r c 
epread over a meadow wherein there isi will be thunder and rain suddenly. 


a fiver, it promises the next day to’ be 
bees a 
8. When the mist hanging ‘over the low- 


hot, and clouds rise with white tops, like t 





ts, as fone were enthe top of ang 


12. If two such clouds rise one on either 


hand; rain. 


13. Dappled white clouds, (called a eecks 


ér lands draws towards the. hills ofa morm*|crel sky) generally prediet rain. 


ing, and rolls up their sides until the tops be 
covered, there will be no rain’ ~~ 
3.. In some places, ifthe mist hangs upon 


14° Small black clouds ofa clear evening; 


undoubted signs of rain. 


15. Blue or black clouds near thesun any 


the hills, and drags along the woods, instead |tyme of the day, or near. the moon by. night; 
of overspreading the lower, ground, in alsigns of rain, 


morning, it will turn to rain. 


- 16. Small waterish clouds on the tops of 


A. Ifmists fise in low grounds, and soon|hills; rain. 


vanish, fair weather. : 


17. If clouds grow orappear siddeniy. 


5. Ifthey rise to the hill tops, rain in|the air'otherwisefree from clouds; tempests 
a day er two. (One of Mr. Worlidge’s|at hand, especially if they,appearto the-south 


rules.} 

6. A genera] mist before the sun rises pear 
the full moon; fine weather. 

TL. FROM CLOUDS. 

1. Tt isa symptom of fair weather when 


‘Lor west. - 


18. Clouds setting on the tops of mountains; 


hard weather. 


III. DEWS.. 
Dew plentifully on the grass after a fair 


clouds dissolve into air ; otherwise when they |day, foretells the next. day fair; but if afier 


are collected out of the air. 


sich aday no dew is on the ground, and 


2. When heavy rains are about to fall,/no wind stirring, rain may de expedted: 


evety cloud rises bigger than the former, 
and all the clouds are in a growing state. 
3. When clouds are fleccy, deep, and 
dense towards the middle, and very white 
at the edges, with the sky very bright and 
blue about them, they are of a frosty cold- 
ness, aud willsoon fall eithorin hail, snow or 
‘hasty showers of rain. 
4, When clouds breed high in the air in 
thin white trains, like locks of woo! or the 
tails of horses, there will soon be wind below, 
and probably a rain with it. 
5. When clouds as they come forward 
seem to diverge from a point in the horrizon, 
a wind may be expected from that quarter or 
the opposite. 
6. When a general cloudiness covers the 


1V, FROM SKIES. 

-1. Between a redevening and grey mormng 
is commonly a heavy dew or a mist over the 
ground, but ifa red morning succeeds, there 
is no dew. 
2. When a lowering redness spreads 
too far upwards from the ~horison in ‘the 
morning or evening, rain or winds follow, 
and often both. 
3. When such a fedness, together with 
a raggedness of the clouds, extends to- 
wards the zenith in the evening, the wind 
will be high from the west or south-west, 
with rain. we 

4. When thesky in arainy season is ting- 
ed with a sea-green color, where it ought 
to be blue, the rain will. continue and in- 








sky above, and small black fragments of 





crease, 
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Showery. 


“6. A dark thick sky, lasting for some 


ed, 


ae ais of a deep dead blue, the weather|blanted horns, rain may rather be expret- 
wi a . 


VII. FROM WINDS, 


time, either without sun or rain, always be-| 1. When the wind veers about uncertainly 
comes fair, then foul—that is, a clear sky.be-|to severa! points of the compass, rain is pretty 


fore rain., : 
V. FROM SUN. 


sure to follow, . : 
2..Some have remarked, that if the wind, 


UL. When the air is hazy, and the sun’s|as it veers about, follows the course of the 
light faces. by degrees, and his orb- looks} sun; from the east towards the west, itbrings 
Hid 


whitish and 


efined; one of the most cer-| fair weather: ifthe contrary, foul; but thera 


is no sign of rain more infallible, than a 


tain memes rain. 
2. If the raysofthe sun breaking through| whistling or howling noise of the wind. 


the clo 
Ta. 


0 Thite at his setting; bad weather. 
. Shorn of his rays; bad weather. — 
BA 


lie in the horizon; bad weather. Fae 







7, If herise cloudy, and clouds decrease; 
fair weather. . 
VI. FROM, MOON. 

1. When moon and stars grow dim, with 
a hazy air and ring or halo around it; rain 
follows Sito 

2. If moon appear pale and dim, expect 

3. Ifred,.a sign.of wind. | 

4. [{f ofits natural color, and the sky clear, 
fair weather. - bak take 

5. Ifthe moon is rainy throughont her 
course, it will clear up at the ensuing change, 
and the fain “will probably commence in. a 
few days after, and. continue; if, on the con- 
trary, the moon has been fair throttghout, and 
it rains atthe change, the fair weather will 
probably be restored about the fourth or fifth 
day ofthe moon, and continue as before. 


is, irradiate and are visible intheair,| .3. Wind turning to north-east, continuing 


there two days, without rain, and not turning 


‘}south the third day, or not raining the third 


day, will be likely to continue North-east for 


g down into. a-bag of clouds which| eight or nine days fair, and then come south 


again. . 


6. If he rise red and fiery; wiud and| 4. Ifitturnagain out of the south to the 


north-east, with rain, and continue in the 
north-cast, two days, without rain; and neither 
turns. south nor rains the third day, it,is likely 
to continue north-east two or three-months. 

5, After a northerly wind, forthe most of 
two months or more, and then coming south, 
there are usually three or four fair days at 
first, und then on the fourth or.fifth day comes 
rain, or else the wind tures north again and 
coutimues dry. 

6. Ifit returnsto the south within aday or 
two without rain, and turns northward with 
rain, and returns to the south in two orthree 
days, as before, two or three times together 
after this’sort, then it is likely to be in the 
south or south-west two orthree months to- 
gether, as_it was in. the month before. 

7. Fair weather for a week with a souther- 
ly wind, is.likely to produce a great drouth, 
ifthere hasbeen much rain ont of the south 


6. If the moon dogs not appear till the|before.’ The wind usually turns from north 


fourth day, a troubled air for the whole 


- month. 


7. Ifthe moon, either at her first appear- 
ance, or within a few days after, has her 
lower horn obscure, or dusky, or any wise 
Ti it denotes foul weather before the 
ull. 

8. If discolored in the middle, storms are 
to be expected about the full, or about the 
wane, if her upper horn is aifected in like 
manner, 

9. When on her fourth day, she appers 
spotless, her horns unblunted, and neither 
flatnor quite erect, but betwixt both, it pro- 
mises fair weather for the greatest purt of the 
month. 


to south with a quict wind -without rain; but 
returnstothe north with a strong: wind’and 
rain. The strongest wind is, when it turns 
from south to north by west. 

8. If you see a cloud rise up against the 
wind or with wird, when that sloed comes up 
to you, the wind will blow the same way the 
cloud came. 

9. When the wind varies fora few hours, 
and afterwards begins to blow constant, it will 
continue for many days. 

10. Whatever wind begins to blow in the 
morning usually continues longer than that 
which rises inthe evening. 

11. Ifthe wind be east or north-east in the 
forepart of the summer, the weather is likely 


10. Anerect moon is generally threatening |to continue dry; and if westward towards the 
aud anfavorable, but particularly dendtes|end ofthe summer, then it will also continuo 


wind; though jf she appear with short and{dry. 
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from. the Southern Agriculturalist. clouds, like fly underny 
PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. ‘s not’ far off, an will probably, 


Mr. Epiror—The subjoined prognostics| ing. 


of the weather have been taken from authors 


7. Nosurer sign of tain than two different 


of ‘approved experience, and in mahy jin-|currents of clouds, especially ‘if the under- 
stances of much learning. Many, indeed | most flies fast before the wind: and.iftwo such 
none oftheir works, have,.as L believe, beén, appear in hot summer, a thunder. storm is 


xepublished in this country, for the editions | gathering. 


from which [ have drawn my information, | 


ate English.* This last conviction induces }er. 


me to send you this article, which E had 
compiled for my own use,. ‘Fhe space al- 


lotted prohibits me from giving the causesof|er 


the respective prognostics—in each instance, 


8. Cioudslike large rocks: great ‘show- 


S. 
9. Ifsmall clouds increase ;. muchrain. 
10. If-large clouds decrease ; fairsweath- 


‘Tt. Imsummer when the wind has been 


however, the prognostic can be explained by |south two.or three days, and ‘it’ tows very 


the laws of nature. 
1. SIGNS FROM VAPORS OR MISTS, 


hot, and clouds rise with white tops, like tow- 
ers, as fone were onthe top of another, joined 


1. If a white mist in an evening or nightitogether with black onthe nether sic , there 


Epread over a meadow whercin there is) will be thunder and rain suddenly. 


a fiver, it promises the next day to’ be 


— 


When the mist hanging over the low- 


hand; rain. 


Cg tt 


12. If two such clouds rise one on either 


13. Dappled white clouds, (called. 0 snack: 


ér lands draws towards the.hills ofa morn*|crel sky) generally prédiet rain. 


ing, and rolls up their sides until the tops be 
covered, there will be no rain’ * : 
3.. Insome places, ifthe mist hangs upon 


14° Small black clouds ofa clear evening; 
undoubted signs of rain. é 4 
15. Blue or black clouds near thesun any 


the hills, and drags along the woods, instead |trme of the day; or near. the moon by night; 
of overspreading the lower, ground, in a|signs of rain, 


morning, it will turn to rain. 
4. Ifmists fise in low grounds, and soon 
vonish, fair weather. : 
5. Ifthey rise to the hill tops, rain in 
a day or two. (One of Mr. Worlidge’s 
rules.) ; 
6. A genera] mist before the sun rises pear 
the full moon; fine weather. 
_- HL. FROM’CLOUDS. 
1. It isa symptom of fair weather when 
clouds dissolve into air; otherwise when they 
are collected out of the air. 
@. When heavy rains are about to fall, 
evety cloud rises bigger than the former, 
and all the clouds are in a growing state. 
3. When clonds are fleecy, deep, and 
dense towards the middle, and very white 
at the edges, with the sky very bright and 
blue about them, they are of a frosty cold- 
ness, and will-soon fall eithorin hail, snow or 
‘hasty showers of rain. 
4, When clouds breed high in the air in 
thin white trains, like locks of woo! or the 
tails of horses, there will soon be wind below, 
and probably a rain with it. 
5. When clouds as they come forward 
seera to diverge from a point in the horrizon, 
a wind may be expected from that quarter or 
the opposite. 


16. Small waterish clouds on the tops of 
hills; rain. 

17. If clouds grow orappear suddenly, 
the air’otherwise free from clouds; tempests 
at hand, especially if they appear to the-south 


‘Lor west. : 


18. Clouds setting en the tops of mountains; 
hard weather. 1 
: | TILDEWSs. 
Dew plentifully on the grass after a fair 
day, foretells the next. day fair; but if after 
sich. aday no dew is on the ground, and 
no wind stirring, rain may Se expected. 
1V. FROM SKIES. 

-1, Between a redevening and greymormog 
iscommonly a heavy dew or a mist over the 
ground, but ifa red morning succeeds, there 
is no dew. 
2. When a lowering redness spreads 
too far upwards from: the horison in the 
morming or evening, rain, or winds follow, 
and often both. 
3. When such a fedness, together with 
a raggedness of the clouds, extends to- 
watds the zenith in the evening, the wind 
will be high from the west or south-west, 
with rain. prego 

4. When thesky in arainy season is ting- 
ed with a sea-green color, where it ought 





_ & Whena general cloudiness eoversthe|to be blue, the rain sill. continue and in- 
sky above, an 
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; Afitis ofadeepdead blue, the weather 
ill beshowery. = 

6. A dark thick sky, lasting for some 
time, either without sun or rain, always be- 
comes fair, then foul—that is, a clear sky. be- 
fore rain., . ; 





V. FROM 8UN. 

1. When the air is hazy, and the sun’s 
Nigbt sitcee. by degrees, and_ his orb- looks 
whitish and ill defined; one of the most cer- 
tain sighs.of rain. 

2. It the raysofthe sun breaking through 
theclouds, irradiate and are visible inthe air, 
Ta 


3. White at his setting; bad weather. 
~ 4. Shorn of his rays; bad weather. 
5. Going down into a-bag of clouds which 
lie in the horizon; bad weather. - .’ 
6.-If he rise red and fiery; wiud and 
7. Ifherise cloudy, and clouds decrease; 
fair weather. 
VI. FROM. MOON. : 
1. When moon and stars grow dim, with 
a.hazy air and ring or halo around it; rain 





follows. 


2. Ifmoon appear pale and dim, expect 
Tain. ee 

3. Ifred, asign.of wind. ° 

4. Sf ofits natural color, and the sky clear, 
fair weather... . 

5. Ifthe moon is rainy throughout her 
course, it will clear up at the ensuing change, 
and the tain “will probably commence in.a 
few days after, and continue; if, on the con- 
trary, the moon has been fair throughout, and 
it rains at the change, the fair weather will 
probably be restored about the fourth or filth 
day ofthe moon, and continue as before. 

6. If the moon dogs. not appear till the 
fourth day, a troubled air for the whole 


- month. 


7. Ifthe moon, either at her first appear- 
ance, or within a few days after, has her 
Jower horn obscure, or dusky, or any wise 
aes it denotes foul weather before the 
ull. 

8. If discolored in the middle, storms are 
to be expected about the full, or about the 
wane, if her upper horn is aifected in like 
manner, 

9. When on her fourth day, she appers 
spotless, her horns unblunted, and neither 
flat nor quite erect, but betwixt both, it pro- 
mises fair weather for the greatest purt of the 
month. ' 

10. An erect moon is generally threatening 
aud unfavorable, but particularly dendtes 
wind; though jf she appear with short and 


blunted horns, rain may rather be expret- 
ed. 
VII. FROM WINDS. 

1. When the wind veers about uncertainly 
to several! points of the compass, rain is pretry 
sure to follow. ~ 

2.-Some have remarked,-that if the wind, 
as it veers about, follows the course of the 
sun; from tie east towards the west, itbrings 
fair weather: ifthe contrary, foul; but thera 
is no sign of rain more infallible, than a 
whistling or howling noise of the wind. 

_8. Wind turning to north-east, continuing 
there two days, without rain, and not turning 


‘}south the third day, or not raining the third. 


day, will be likely to continue North-east for 
eight or nine days fair, and then come soath 
again. ; 

4. If itturnagain out of the south tothe 
north-east, with rain, and continue jn the 
north-cast, two days, without rain; and neither 
turns south nor rains the third day, it.is likely 
to continue north-east two or three months, 

5, After anortherly wind, forthe most of 
two months or more, and then coming south, 
there are usually three.or four fair days at 
first, und then on the fourth or fifth day comes 
rain, or else the wind tures north again and 
coutmues dry. 

6. Ifit returnsto the south within aday or 
two without rain, and turns northward with 
rain, and returns to the south in two orthree 
days, as before, two or three times together 
after this’sort, then it is likely to be in the 
south or south-west two orthree months to- 
gether, as it was in. the month before. 

7. Fair weather for a week with a souther- 
ly wind, is likely to produce a great drouth, 
ifthere hasbeen much rain ont of the south 
before. The wind usually turns from north 
to south with a quiet wind -without rain; but 
returnstothe north with a strong: windand 
rain. The strongest wind is, when: it turns 
from south to north by west. 

8. Ifyou see a cloud rise up against the 
wind or with wird, when that cloud comes up 
to you, the wind will blow-the same way the 
cloud came. 

9. When the wind varies fora few hours, 
and afterwards begins to blow constant, it will 
continue for many days. 

10. Whatever wind begins to blow in the 
morning usually continues longer than that 
which rises in the evening. 

11. Ifthe wind be east or north-east in the 
forepart of the summer, the weather is likely 
to continue dry; and if westward towardsthe 
end of the snmmer, then it will also continue 


dry. 
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12. If in great rains the winds rise or|country whence’ the 
fall, it signifies the rain will forthwith|woodcocks, pigeons, 


“&e., if they come 


cease. early. 


13. Ifthe south wind begins for two or 
three days, the north will suddenly blow af- 


X. FROM VEGETABLE CREATION. | 
1. Most vegetab'es expand ‘their flowers 


ter it; but ifthe north blows for the same num-|aud down in sun-shiny weather, towards the 
‘ber of days, the south will not rise ti!l after|/evening; and against rain, close them again— 


the east has blown for some time. 


asinthe down of Dandelion. ‘The rule is, 


14. Achange in the warmth of weath:|ifthe flowers are’ close shut up, it betokens 
er is generally followed by a change of|rain; if they are spread abroad; fair weather. 


wind. 
VIII. METEORS. 

When meteors, or the aurora  boreahis, 
appear after some warm day, it is generally 
succeeded by a coldness of the air. 

1X. -FROM ANINAL CREATION. 

Swallows, when they fly aloft after their 
prey, a serene sky—when they skim the 
ground or the water, rain not far off—their 
appearance a sign of spring set it. “When 
‘the notes of the whippoorwil are heard,spring 
has set it--when sheep wind: up the hills in 
vthe morning to their pastures, and feed near 
the top, an iadication of the clearing of clouds, 
or drizzly weather—dogs grow sleepy and 
stupid before rain, and by refusing their. food 
and eating grass, show their stomachs out of 
order—water fow! dive and wash themselves 
more than ordinarily before rain—flies are 
particularly troublesome, and seem more 
hungry than usual—toads are seen crawling 
across the road or beaten path-in the evening 
—moles work harder than usual, and some- 
times come forth; so do worms—ants are ob- 
served to stirand bustle about, and then re- 
turn to their burrows—bees stir not far, and 
betake. themselves to their hives—swine 
discover uneasiness, as do likewise sheep, 
cows, &c. all appearing more eager in pas- 
ture than usual—birds oi all sorts are in ac- 
tion, and more earnest afier their prey—fleas 
bite harder than common—spiders crawl 
ebroad. On the. cortrary, spiders’ webs on 
the trees, or in the air, indicate fair and hot 
weather—so do bees, when they fly far and 
come home late—likewise, a more than 
usual appearance of glow worms. by night. 

ifgnats play up and down in the open air, 
near sunset, they presage heat; ifia the shade 
warm and mild showers: but if they join in 
stinging those that pass by them, cold weather 
and much rain may be expected. In men, 
frequently, aches, corns and wounds are more 
troublesome, either towards rain or fost. 
‘The crow cawing and walking aloneon the 
seashore, or on the banks of rivers or pools, 
presages tain. Birdsthat change countries 
at certain seasons, ifthey come early,show the 


2. Allswood, even the hardest-and most 


solid, swells in mvist weather, 


3. The speedy drying of the’ ‘earth’s sur- 
face, isa sign ofa northerly wind and: fair 
weather; and its becoming moist, ofa souther- 
ly wind, and -ain. ee 
_4. When sounds are more plainly heard 
than usual, rain. - 
5. If wainscots or walls that used to sweat, 
be drier than usual in the beginning of winter, 
or_the: eave$ of houses drop more slowly 
than ordinary, it portends. a hard and frosty 
winter. 
G6 Whenthere are but few nuts, cold and 
wet harvests generally follow; when a great 
show of them, hot, heavy and dry harvests 
sueceed. 
7. If the oak bears much mast, it presages 
a long and hard winter. ‘The same of hops 
andha ws. | 

XI. FROM -RAINS.* Sw 
“It seemsthat imany given place, the quan 
tity of rain falling one year with another, ha- 
been discovered to be the same, from which 
fact one might easily anticipate the seasons. 
This experiment has been tried in not less 
than thirteen places on the Continent. so as to 
confirm the rule for forty successive years. 
1, Sudden rains never last long; but when 
the air grows thick by- degrees, and the sun, 


usualby, rains six hours. 

2. Lit begins to rain from the south, with 
a high wind, for two or three hours, and the 
wind falls, but the rain continues, it is likely 
to rain twelve hours, or more; and- does us- 
ually rain until a strong north wind clears the 
air; these long rains seldom hold above twelve 
hours. 

3. If it begins to rain an hour or two be- 
fore sun rising, itis likely to be fair before 
noon, and continue so that day; but if the rain 
begins an hour or twoafiersun rising, it is 
likely to rain all that day, unless the rainbow 
be seen before it rains. - 


XII, FROM SEASONS, 


1. Generally a moist and cold summer 
portends a hard winter. 





tempet of the weather, according’ to the 





2. A hot.and dry surhmer and autumn, & 


moon, and stars shine dimmer and dimmer, it 
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ally if the heatand drought extend far 
into September, portend an open beginning 
of winter, and. cold to succeed towards the 
Jatter part and beginning of spring. 

3, A’watm and open. winter portendsa 
hot and dry summer, for the vapors disperse 
into the winter showers: whereas cold and 
frost keep them in, and convey them to the 
jate spting. So saith my Lord Bacon. 

4. A. severe autumn denotes a. windy win- 
ter; a. windy winter, a rainy spring; a rainy 
spring, a‘serene summer; a serene summer, 
a windy autumn; so that the airin a balance 
is seldom debtor to itself| nor do the seasons 
succeed each other inthe same tenor. for 
two years together. So also saith my Lord 
pee -, 

5. At the beginning of winter, ifthe south 
wind blow,-and then the ‘north, it is likely 
to bea cold winter; but if the north wind 
blow first and then the South, it will be a 
warm and mild winter. © Barnwett. 


eo ene 


FATTENING HOGS. - 

On the first day of December four shoats 
ofthe same breed, nearly of a size, and as 
much alike in every respect as could- be se- 
lected from a herd of ninety odd hogs, were 
made choice of; each carefully weighed, and 
placed in'a single stye where their food could 
be exactly regulated. They weighed be- 
tween 81 pounds and 100. The twa_ whose 
weights together made 185 pounds, were 
fed on one gallor of shelled Indian corn 
weighing seven pounds to each, for every 
24 hours, and as much water as they wanted. 
This quantity of food-was a plenty for them; 
cenerally they about consumed it. Some 
live or six different days between the Ist of 
December and 4th of January, the time the 
experiment was going on, they did not eat 
their whole allowance. 

For the twoshoats, whose weights together 
made 173 pounds, seven pounds of good In- 
dian corn meal, by measure) ten pints, were 
made into-good mush, or hasty pudding, und 
divided between them for every twenty-four 
hours.—That is, these two had allowed them 
exactly halfthe weight of meal which the 
others had of raw corn. The seven pounds 
of meal.were daily mixed with scalding wa- 
ter, and then weil boiled; the whole process 
ofcooking was done onan average in | 1-2 
hours. They wereall fed twicea day and 
atthe same time. ‘The evening feed of the 
shoats fed on mush was generally warm— 
the morning: feed, having stood all night, 


:was generally cold, ‘The seven pounds, or 


a —— 


ten pints of meal, when cooked, weighed an 
average of thirty pounds, and measured an 
average of three gallons. There was a 
difference of nine pounds in the weight ofthe 
latter pair—the smallest had the. least ap- 
petite, and his allowance of fifteen pounds of. 
mush was just asmuch as he appeared to 
want or would eat up. clean: the. other was 
greedy, and always sharp. set, dispatched 
his mess quickly; and wanted more. 

Before the experiment had progressed a 
fort-night, there was.a very perceptible dif- 
ference in the appearance of these pigs. 
Those fed on the mush assumed a more thrif- 
ty, healthy, fresh appearance, particularly of 
their hair, and this difference became more 
striking as the experiment advanced. 

On the 4th of January, white preparations 
were making for killug and dressing, they 
were again weighed on the hoof. One of 
those then whose daily allowance had been 
7 pounds of corn each, had increased 20 
pounds.in the 34 days; the ‘other, which had 
an equal allowance of corn, had increased 
only 5 pounds. 1 could not. account for the 
difference by. any thing- I could discover, 
either before or aiter killing, the appetites of 
these two were much more'alike fee ofthe 
others; and their health was apparently equal- 
ly good. - 

Of the pairfed on mush, whose daily allow- 
ance had been 3 1-2 pounds of meal each, the 
greedy one had gained 23° pounds and the 
other 21 pounds. 

These are all the material facts in thes 
experments, except thata very. small portion 
of salt was‘put in each mess of mush—and 
there-is no miracle in them: ‘The hogs 
allowed 3 1-2 pounds each gained less than 
three-fourths of a pound daily, and this surely 
they might have gained fromthe meal; but 
they gained more than those .fed on double 
that quantity of corn. The saving of one- 
halfthe immense quantity of corn consumed 
in raising and fattening hogs in Maryland, 
would te well worth the offer of a premium 
to have these experiments accurately repeat- 
ed and tested by different persons. 

{Maryland Agr. Report. 





Remedy for the heaves in hor'ses.—Take 
1 1-2 1b. of good ginger for a horse. “Give 
two table spoon-fulls a°day—one in the 
morning and the other inthe evening, mixt 
with wheat bran. ‘This recipt has been sel- 
ling at $5! to the east-ward—where the effi- 
cacy of the above medicine has been proved, 
in the eure of several cases of obstinate heaves. 


* 
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ORNAMENTAL CULTIVATION, 


their humble habitations. Their ideas of 
beauty in the location of their dwellings, were 
- made to conform to views of intefést. or of 
safety. The sun-and uir, the: blessings most 
desirable, and accordingly every object was 
removed, everyitree destroyed, which could 
interpose to shelter their roofs-or gardens 
from their kindly influences. Besides when 
every bushor tree would serve to hide an 
enemy, they would naturally. seek. to place 
their families in situations whiere danger 
could be most easily foreseen and: guarded 
against. A practice that in the outset was 
founded in necessity, has now become the’ 
prevailing tasteof the people. Our houses 
are too frequently placed on the naked: hill 
or the open plain, where they stand the mon- 
uments of the bad taste of our countrymen.— 
They present none of that cottage. like ap- 
pearance whicha neat enclosure, a few trees 
and bushes judiciously planted would give 
them, and which constitutes one of the chief 
charms of rural scenery. : ie 
We wish our farmers-could be induced to 


change their habits in this respect; to seek to}. 


ornament as well as improve their farms and 
dwelling; to make them pleasing objects to 
the eye of the stranger, as well as profitable to 
the owner; charming residences as well as 
happy homes. © The people of New England 
are often charged with want ofattachment to 
their nativesoil.. They feel towards-it little 
ofthat enthusiastic love so common tothe. peo- 
ple of other countries, which makes them re- 
gard a separation asthe worst calamity: that 
can befalthem. One causeof this isundoubt- 
edly their indifference to the beauties of na- 
ture. WNatiiral scenery has ever. been a 
stronger bond to unite. men to theif. homes, 
than domestic ties or national institutions. — 
‘To. improve it,to cultivate a taste for it, is 
worth the attention of every individual, for 
public considerations, not less than ‘private 
gractification. * 

We are not the advocates of extravagant 
expenditures in ornamental cultivation. — 
Parks and lawns and hedgesare beyond the 


our own forests, or made 
The ‘clearings’ in the forests were thejlea.gr clethra from the saree) youl. 4 
chosen spots where the early setilers reared |made Ornamental, tban though fil 


fragrant by th 
ed with the 


rare and costly productions of other climes.— 
These and many others are hardy plants 
which require only a foothold in the soi!,and 
to be protected froia the depredations of man 
and animal,to thrive with more than native 
luxuriagce: ae 5 ee 

We have often thought we could see a 
sneet upon the countenance of somé of our 
hard working farmers at the bare mention of 
a flower. They seem to regard itas a mark 
of effeminacy to bestow care or-labor on the 
cultivation of those beautiful, but as they think 
useless productions. We will recollect the 
almost indignation which a friend once man- 
ifested attending a sale of the beautiful plants 
of a green house, and seeing one sold for fif- 
ty cents, price of x bushel of his “chenangoes. 
The thing seemed to him unaccountable, and 
he pronounced it a gross impositien upon the 
public. “We imagined all the while, his 
thoughts were resting. upon his own clover 
field at home, whose every blossom he deem- 
ed of more value than the useless plant so 
highly prized. 

It is however, but a narrow. view of thiags, 
to attach value only to what can be turned 
into.gold. “It is‘only desirable as a means 
to-procure these yery comforts anddelights 
which we are endeavoring to show can be 
obtained without its agency. The season 
for transplanting trees andshrubs is now at 
hand, . Let every one improve it to add beau- 
ty-and valueto that portion of the earth of 
which he is the inheritor. For the trifling 
expenditure of labor or money which is re- 
quisite, he wili add fourfold.to his estate, de- 
rive continued gratification from its improve- 
ment, and be entitled to the grateful recollec- 
tions of those who may-enjoy the shade from 
the trees which. his hands have planted. 
[Vworcester Ai gis. 





From the Gennessee Farmer. 
SOWING WHEAT. : 
Contrary to the usual course of things in 
Great Britaio, the last winter was so unust- 
ally severe, that much ofthe wheat was fro- 


means of mustuf our farmers, and cannot be|zen out and killed; and it was for a time 
united with profitable cultivaton. Our views|feared that the crop would be reduced’ otic 
ofimprovementare much more limited. Cot-jthird or one half. The fine wheat weather 


tage scenery requires no magnificent. paradé 


of May and June had, however, mostly dis- 


or ostentatious display, . Neatness and simpli-|sipated these fears, though it was expected 


city constitute its chief beauty, retirement its 
greatest charm. These attractions can easi- 
ly besecured.” .'The small enclosure before 


that heavy straw, and inferior grain would 


most likely be the” result of ‘such a rapid 
growth. The killing out of the wheat hat 
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the Coor, shaded by the elm, ash or mapleypf 
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awakened inquiry as to the best methods’ of 
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P such ‘gn event; and an itivestigation 


OOPMe eases which had’ led’ fo thé destruc: 


tion of wheat in one field while in the plants 
mostly escaped, had been actively going on 
among the farmers. The general conclu- 
siotfrom the facts seem to be that the fields 
in which the seed was put in deep, either by 
the drillor by ‘the plough, have resisted the 
frost'far better than those in which the seed 
was put in shallow or merely covered by 
the harow, as isthe common practice in our 


country. The following extract from a pa-|! 


per in the British Farm. Mag., by Mr. Hill- 

ard, one of the most thorough farmers in 
ngland, will stow his opinion on the ‘sub- 
ject. As one ofthe most serions obstacles to 
the growth of wheat in many parts ofour 
country is its freezing out, it might be well 
for our farmers in sach sections to make a 
few experiments in putting in their wheat the 
coming fall, deep, or otherwise, and mark the 
result. — 

“All my wheat was drilled in four inches 
deep: had others put theirs in the same depth, 
I feel assured there. would not now have 
been so many defective crops; and I will now 
State one circumstance they may induce others 
tobeofmyopinion. At thé end of one ofthe 
bouts of my drilling machine, the guider of it 
discovered that he had.gone many yards with 
so little seed in jt, that some ofthe pipes had 
not. sown; where they had not, drills were 
made with a hoe, and seeds was put in; but 
from its not being put in above halfthe depth 
of the other, the grain which came up has 


.disappeared.” Headds, ifthe weather should 


prove favorable in June and July, “I shall 
very likely have abundance of straw, with 
a shortquantity ofan inferior quality of grain. 
Tregret having this year omitted my usual 
practice of eating my wheat crops offearly in 
the spring with sheep, to prevent having a 
superabundance, of straw.” 





PIG TROVGII. 

This impottant piece of S/ye-hold furni- 
ture is most commonly made by digging out 
a piece of a log or timber into a square box. 
We find many objections to this mode. In 
the first place it is too much work-—an1 in 
the next place they are easily overset, and 
in the third place they do not last so long as 


- they would ifmade in the way we are about 


todeseribe. 
Awriter in the Genesce Farmer, a few 


years ago, described a method of making 
this article, which we copied into the Maine 


_ Farmer, and which we have also practiced, 
"and find to bea great improvement. 








It is simply this. Take two pieces of 
board or plank ofthe length that you wish 
your trough; puttwo of there edges together 
at right angles, thus V, and nail them strong. 
Then take two piecessomething longer than 
the trough is wide and nail upon the ends. 
Then take some‘clay mortar and fill upthe 
chinksto prevent its leaking, and it is done. 
The food settles down in the angle at the 
bottom ofshe trough, and the pig will fay his 
sharp under jaw into it completely, while the 
long ends prevent its being upset so easily as 
the old. kind... Any 
board off, and drive a nail, can make one. If 
you have no troogh for your pig, just try 
your hand at making ne on this plan. 

Gen. Farmer. 





PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 

The followitig practical observations, con- 
tained in a letter from. Noah Webster, Esq., 
have been published in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository. cra 

It is the practice ofsome persons to pick 
apples in October, and first spread them on 
the floor ofan upperroom. ‘This practice is 
said to render apples more durable, by drying 
them. But I can affirm this to be a mistake. 
Apples, after remaining on the trees as long 
as safety fromthe frost will admit, should be 
taken directly from the trees to close casks, 
and kept dry and cool as possible: If suffer- 
ed to lie on the floor for. weeks, they wither 
and lose their flavor, without acquiring any 
additional durability. The best mode of 
preserving apples for spring use, 1 have 
found to be, the putting of them in dry sand 
assoon as picked. For this purpose; dry 
sand in the heat of summer, and late. in Octo- 
ber put down the upples_in layers, with. a 
covering of sand upon each layer... The sin- 
gular advantages of this mode of treatment 
are these: Ist, the sand keeps the apples from 
the air, which is essential to their preserva- 
tion. . 2d, the sandchecks the evaporation of 
the apples, thus preserving in them their full 
flavor—at the same time any moisture yield- 
ed by the apples, (and.some there will be,) 


body who. .can saw a 


fh 


is absorbed by the sand; so that. apples are ; 


kept dry,and all mustiness .is prevented.— 
My pippins in May and June, are as fresh as 
when first picked; even the ends of the stem 
look as if just separated from the twig, 

The cotton crops in Mississippi aresaid to 
be in a promising condition, notwithstanding 
the drought. The corn crop is not promising. 





———— 


Affectation in wisdom often prevents our 
becoming wise. 
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EXTRACT 

_From an address delivered before the ag- 
ricultural Society of Gules County, on 
1838, by Hon. T. M. Bram- 


the 2nd July, 
LETT. 


Tt has been justly remarked by Mr. Chan- 
ning, “one of the most remarkable features 
of our age, isthe energy which the combina- 
tion of action, by joint forces by associated 
members, is-manifesting itself’ -It may be 
said, without much’exaggeration that every- 
thing isdone now by Societies. Men have 
Jearned that wonders can be accomplished by 
union, and seem tothink it is competent to 
every thing. That this mode of action has 
advantages and recommendations is obvious. 
Men itis justly said can do jointly what they 
cannot dosingly. The union of minds and 
of hands ean work -wonders. Men -grow ef- 
ficient by con¢entrating their powers; united 
effort conquers nature, hews through moun- 
tains, rears pyramids, dikes out the ocean. 
Man, left to himself, living without a fellow, 
ifindeed he could so live would be one of the 
weakest creatures. Associated with his 
kind, he gains dominion over the strongest 
animals, overthe earth and sea, and by his 
growing knowledge, may be said to obtain a 
sort of property in the universe.’ Many of 
the prejudices which existed against associa- 
tions have justly subsided, and theic impor- 
tance ii many instances has been seen and 
felt and it isnow a point no longer controvert- 
ed by the best informed part of the communi- 
ty that they do; and will continue to exist in 


great numbers and for many practical pur-| 


poses, 


I should not fail to mention anothér means 
which has proved to. bea very powerful 
auxilliary to England in arriving so early 
to that high state of perfection in agriculture 
and stock raising. I have a direct allusion 
in this remark to her boards orsocieties to 
promot the science of Agriculture and breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle, some of which -were 
supported out of the Exchequer. These 
boards or societies were composed of men 
ofscience, well skilled in the useful arts, and 
many ofthem highly gifted in native genius, 
andthoroughly skilled inallthe lore, both 
ofancient and modern literature. The use 
andemployment of the members composing 
these societies was the collecting and diffus- 
ing -usefub information, and enabled by 
premiums to eucourage and assist a spirit 
ofimprovement. This species of establish- 
ment doubly contributed to the increase of 
improvement by stimulating to enterprise 


mon focus the results of individual skilP 
observation, ‘The united experience of 
England and America shew that they are 
the cheapest modes of acquiring these im- 
mense benefits, Besides the happy results 
to England and her dependencies, already 
mentioned, others, to her the most valued, 
and to use should be the most humiliating 
in their character, yet remain to be stated. 
In looking over the last annual report ofthe 
National Treasury, we are met with these 
astonishing facts; ‘That during thelast ycar 
our exports of bread stuffs. fell short of the 
customary amount nearly one million of 
dollars, while the imports increased more 
than four and a half millions of dollars! mak- 
ingadifference in the business of the coun- 
try, in one year ina single article of fiveand 
a-half millions of dollars; that during the same 
year the price of bread stuffs were increased 
80 per cent. : 


THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

The following is the concluding part of an excel- 
lent article fromthe BaltinroreF'armer and Gardener. 
The parts omitted relating tothe proper manures for 
wheat—preparation of the soil, &c., come rather too 
late now for practical application this season. We 
commendthe éxtract below to the attention of our 
readers, with the remark that there is a practical 
good sense about the editorial articles of the Farmer 
and Gardener—which evinces the writer’s personal 
experimental knowledge of the propriety of those 
practices which he recommends to others. 


PREPARATION OF THE SEED. 

All extraneous bodies and substances 
should be carefully. separated from the ker- 
nelsof the wheat. All weed-seed may be 
separated by means of a riddle or sieve. Af- 
ter being winnowed, 'et the grain be thrown 
into vessels of clean water, in small parcels, 
and thoroughly washed. Stir the grain well 
and skim off all floating substances.—After 
it isthus washed and cleaned, put it into a 
pickle made so strong ofsalt as to. float an 
egg: in this itshould remain from 24 to 48 
hours, then strain it-off through baskets, and 
to every bushel of wheat add 2 quarts of fresh 
powdered lime, (slacked,) and one of Plaster 
of Paris: mix the lime and plaster thorough- 
ly with the wheat; after which it should be 
dried and sown as speedily thereafter as possi- 
ble, though it will not injure by remaining 
a day or so, provided it be not kept in too 
great bulk. 


There are other soaks strongly recommend- 
ed—as 





and experimént and by drawing to one ¢om- 


Sotutions of Copperas, 
e *  Blue-stone; 
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if Wood ashes; 

: Potash, _ 
Lime water, (cold); 

Solution of Arsenick; 

¥ «“~ Nitre; and 

Boiling water. 
Bat the one we have first named, we believe, 
will be found most convenient and equally: 
salutary. . me 

QUANTITY OF SEED TO THE ACRE. 

Less than 6 pecksto the acre we think should 
not be sown, and under peculiar contingen- 
cies we should not hesitate to sow from 2to 
2 1-2 bushels. a 

Ifthe ground be good, wel! prepavated by 
deep ploughing and thorough harrowing, 
and the seed be put in early, six pecks to the 
acre will be enough, as under such circum- 
stances the loss from the failure of the seed 
to vegetate, and the freeziug out of the plants, 





will be much less than ifsown late. 

Ifthe ground be not good, and the seed-| 
ing late, adowance shoald be made for the 
loss of seed by the causes before alluded to;, 


of seed grain perish in poor than in rich) 
gtound, and it is equally trae, that a much; 
greater amount of growing grain is lost 
when sown late than when put in early. 
Allowances for these things diould always 
be made; nor should the farmer be inatten- 
tive to the fact that the kernel of some wheat 
is much larger than those of others, in which 
latter case an allowance should also be made, 
as a bushel of such wheat contains a much 
less number of kernels than the smaller 
kind. 
TIME OF SOWING. 
The best time of sowing, we believe to be 
from the Ist of September till the ist of Octo- 
ber: many persons recommend both earlier 
and later periods of sowing than either of 
these, but all things considered we believe 
those we have named the best. 





GENERAL REMARKS. j 


We have no doubt in our mind that in! 
inany instances too little wheat is sown, and) 
hence it is that the wheat fields are mostly 
covered with worthless weeds, which while 
t extract the substance from the earth 
and thus. rob the wheat of its food do} 
not in the. Jeast benefit either the soil or its 
owner. Henee it isthat we have always 
been the advocate of heavy seeding and of 
sowing clover seedon all grain fields as ear- 
ly inthe spring as practicable. By the oc- 
cupancy of the soil with grass plants the 
growth of weeds isexeluded in a great de- 








gree, and when #ho wheat is ripe, your! 








ground will havea covering to protect it from 


the scorching raysof the sun. 





The drouzht still continues in this quarter, 
and as far as we learn extends over at least 
three-fifths of the states of the union, and it 
is but fair to infer that wherever it reaches, 
the cropsof corn, potatoes, pumpkins, tur- 
nips and other roots, will be short. Such be- 
ing the case we hope we will be excused for 
offering a few words of advice to our. agri- 
cultural brethren... Itwill be obvious to all 
who will reflect upon the subject, that, al- 
though the crops of artificial grasses were 
good, owing to the deficiency in the yields of 
the products we have named, cattle feed must 
in the course of the approaching winter and 


spring be comparatively searee in several. of 


the States.. Under such circumstancas. it 
byes important that whatever can be con- 


verted into provender, should: be husbanded 
forthat purpose. In England, ia years of 


scarcity, many weeds which we look apon:in 


of é ‘0;\the light of pestsare cut down and made to 
for it isa fact that a much greater quantity! contribute towards the 


support of the tenants 
of the barn-yard, and indeed, we have known 
some provident farmers in this country e- 
qually attentive to the comfort of their stock. 
The weed known as Rag-weed, which al- 
most invariably springs up in the stubble- 
field, if cut when in seed before it gets too 
tough, and cured properiy, makes a food 
which is very readily eaten by cattle. . The 
way to cure itisthis. After it is cut down 
and remuined long enough to become a lit- 
tle wilted, it should be thrown into sniall 
cocks, which should be turned and shaken 
out for two or three days in succession, when, 
if the weather be dry, it may be packed away 
for winter use. In packing it a peck and a 
half of salt should be strewed between the 
layers. ‘When cured inthis way, we spealc 
practically when we say, that it makes a hay 
by no means unacceptable to cattle, and. 
that although itis not as nutritidus as tim- 
othy, clover, herds, orchard or some other 
of the artificial varieties introduced . into 


the hay culture, it answers an excellent pur- 


pose in appeasing hunger and keeping 
stock fedon it in good: heart, arid is wo 


the expense and trouble of cutting and curing © 


at any time, and especially so in seasons of 
scanty supply. Besides the benefits which 
the cattle would derive, any fields of voung 
clover from which the rag weed might. beta- 
ken would be much benefitted in the degree 
of exemption from weeds thereby ensured to 
its growth the ensuing season, and the value. 
of the hay greatly enhanced. 
«Farm. & Gard. of Sep. 4, 


. 





_ yet the New England horses are worth in 


_ Yor thé suggestion is given to the agriculture 
_ anthtemperance periodicals of this country. 
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Strong facts inregard to Horse Rating. 
—A writer in the Louisville city Gazette, 
thus tersely presents this matter: 2" 

“Races it is'said improve the breed of hors- 
es. And whatif they did, if they ,degrade 
the breed of men. - But Edoubt the truth of 
the position. Some few startling or 
facts are on the other side. Fnever 
races in Arabia, yet the best horses and t 
best blood in the world ate there. * ‘ 
great racing stock of England and America, 
came from the blood ofthe-Godolphin Ara- 
bian. There are no races in New England, 


this country from: fifty toa hundred per cent. 
more than Southern horses. The horses 
for the plough, dray, stage, coach, or gig, in 
New England, would bring under the ham- 
mer farhigher prices in facing sections of 
the country, than their own horses. Racing 
only nie the breed of race horses.— 
I was told in Virginia, by the stage drivers 
that their best horses are brought from Ver- 
montand New Hampshire; the Green Moun- 
tain horses are the best in the country for 
symmetry, strength, fleetness and endurance. 
Yet there is no racing in’ New England — 
Racing, then, issurcly not essential to make 
good herses.” 





INFLUENCE OF GOOD EXAMPLE. 
Oneof the most decided improvements in 
farming which the age has witnessed, is the 
conversion of the produce of our orchards into 
pork, insteadof converting it into. poison by 
distillation; and we are happy to sec that this 
example which this country was the first to 
set, is likely io be extensively followed. The 
vepotts on English agriculture, given in the 
British farmihg periodicals, give numérotis 
instances in which apples were used for mak- 
ing pork in that country; and ample credit 


We have Been’ assured by well informed 
Englishmen, that one ofthe most serious ob- 
_ Stacles the friend of good order was there 
- obliged to‘encounter, wasto be found in the 
excessive quantities of cider made and drank 
is some parts of that Island. We ate pleas- 
‘ed to hear that a reform in that respect. has 
smmenced, and there'can be no doubt that 
ih most ood, fat pig would more effi 










—no high and irresistible yearning after a better and 
holier existence— re is contented with the content 
ty and grossness of ¢arth— whose spirit never revolts 
ithe darkness ot its yeas We: hor exults at the 
thought of its final } i 
because he affords no evidence of his high 


ubborn : ; : . 
manifestation of that a Me amg iD ve, which 
Heard a renders him the delegate lord of the visible creation. 
he 


st tig RELIGION. _ 
We pity the man who has no religion in his hee 










emancipation. We pity him 


origin, no 











her than animal _nature—the 
spirutwal could never stoop'so low, To seck for 
beastly excitements—to minister with a bountiftl 
hand to depraveth’and strong appeti are the 
attributes 0 animal alone.’ To limit our hopes 
and aspirations to this life, and this world, is like 
temaining forever in the place of our birth without 
ever lifting the veil of the visible ‘horizon’ which bent 
ove aig ae ase slap x “ 
here is religion in. every thing around us; calm 
and holy religion in the unbteathing things of na- 
ture, which man would do well.to imitate. It is a 
meek and blessed influence stealing in as it were, 
upon the heart. I¢ comes quietly and: without ex- 
citement. It has no terror—no gloom in its ap- 
proaches. It does not rouse up the ions; it is 
untrammelled by the creeds and uns wed by the 
superstitions of men —It is from the hands of the 
Author, and glowing from the immediate. presence 
of the great spirit, which pervades and quickens it. 
It is written on the arched sky, It looks from every 
star. Itis onthe sailing clouds and in the invisible 
wind. It is among the hills'and valleys ofthe earth 
—where the shrubless mountain pierces the thin 
atmosphere of the eternal winter~or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates before the strong wind, with 
itsdark waves of green foliage; It is spread out like 
alegible language upon the broad face of the un- 
sleeping ocean. it is the poetry of ature. It isthat 
which lifts the spirit within us, until itis tall enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place 6f probation— 
which breaks, link after link, the chains which bind 
us to materiality, and opens to our imagination a 
ran of spiritual beauty..and Yholiness,, [J..G. 
ittier. % 


He can rank ino ! 




























SzanpEr. Althoughthe Deafand Dumb 
may mourn the deprivation of speech, yet they 
escape all that vexatious bickering. produced 
by the tattling of their more social neigh- 
bors: verifying the adage, that “there 1s no 
great loss but what there is some small gain.” 
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